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How To Estimate The Correctional Population For 
The Ten-Year Period x 


Luorp E. Onum, Ph. D., Director 
Center for Education and 
Research in Corrections 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


The development of a comprehensive ten-year mas- 
ter plan for a state correctional system requires an accu- 
rate estimation of future convicted offender populations. 
Such an estimation cannot be based simply on a projec- 
tion of recent institutional population figures. The prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that we live in a country 
whose population is still growing rapidly and whose 
composition is undergoing constant change. In addition, 
correctional policies and procedures are not fixed but 
are in a continuous process of redefinition, refinement, 
and innovation. 


An indication of the nature of the problem may be 
found in the experience of any Warden faced with the 
task of predicting the food and housing requirements of 
his population two years in advance, for the purpose of 
securing adequate budgetary appropriations. Many in- 
stitutions in the last few years have been caught short 
not only as the result of rising maintenance costs but also 
as the result of unexpected increases in sentenced prison- 
ers. The most important principle on which to proceed 
is that the population estimates for a state correctional 
system must consider the development of the system as a 
whole in order for accurate estimates to be attained. The 
validity of this general rule will become clearer if we 
consider how an accurate estimate may be secured. 

The initial step in arriving at a future population 
total is the construction of trend lines based upon past 
disposition of criminal cases. It is desirable to have trend 
lines showing the rate of arrest for criminal offenders 
in relation to the size of the general population during 
the same year. It is also desirable to construct trend 
lines of conviction rates in the same fashion. Thirdly, 
it is essential to have trend lines for the various alter- 
native dispositions of criminal cases made by the sentenc- 
ing courts. By this is meant the rate of sentence to pro- 
bation or to institutions such as jaiis, workhouses, state 
farms, juvenile institutions, prisons, and reformatories. 
The most accurate estimates can be made if the base for 
the computation of these rates reflects a breakdown of the 
general population by age and sex. In this way a spe- 
cific rate for each of the past years considered can be ob- 
tained for that portion of the general population actu- 


ally exposed to the possibility of arrest and sentence to 
different types of institutions. Once such trend lines are 
obtained it should be possible to project the trends for 
any given period in the future. To establish the crimi- 
nal population size likely to exist at a specific future 
date, it is necessary only to secure on accurate census 
estimate of the size of the relevant general population at 
that time and to apply the appropriate projected rates to 
determine the size of arrest, convicted, probation, or in- 
stitutional populations. In order that these final esti- 
mates be sufficiently accurate for administrative pur- 
poses, they should reflect two types of influences which 
enter to determine the actual size of future populations. 

There are on the one hand a number of | positive 
factors which have the effect of increasing the size of 
institutional populations. In the various states of the 
country, population increase arises from an excess of 
births over deaths and from the effects of in-migration. 
A rather dramatic example has occurred in the State of 
California since World War II where the tremendous in- 
flux of migrants from other states has had the effect of 
placing a great strain on the limited correctional facilitics 
available. It is apparent that such trends must be taken 
into account in estimating the size of future correctional 
establishments. Furthermore, any marked increase in the 
efficiency of law-enforcement or the extension of the 
criminal law to new types of offenses will have the effect 
of increasing the sentenced population. Also, any varia- 
tions in the sentencing practices of the courts or the 
policies of prosecution of criminal cases must be taken 
into account in terms of its effect on the size of the insti- 
tutional population. Any decrease in the use of proba- 
tion and parole, for example, will significantly affect the 
size of institutional population size. Similarly, any in- 
crease in the length of sentence or period of incarcera- 
tion will affect population size. 

It is also important to consider the variations in the 
general population on such factors as age, sex, race, and 
% Presented Wednesday morning, Oct. 27, 1954, before 
the Wardens’ Association, Committee on Personnel Stand- 
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urban-rural residence. The marked increase in birth rate 
following World War II poses a threat to the limited fa- 
cilities of our juvenile institutions and can be expected 
in the future to pose a similar threat to the facilities of 
our reformatories and prisons. Increases in urbanization 
within a state are generally attended by rising rates of 
crime and conviction. Such variations must be con- 
sidered in making accurate estimates. 


A second general ty pe of factors are those which 
have the effect of decreasing the probable size of insti- 
tutional populations. Successful programs of criminal re- 
habilitation or crime prevention must be expected to 
exert some effect in this direction. Any changes in policy 
or in program which tend to reduce criminal recidivism 
will similarly sharply reduce future population size. Also. 
any marked increase by the courts in the employment of 
alternative dispositions for convicted offenders, such as 
probation, will decrease the size of the institutional popu- 
lations. The establishment of more liberal parole policies 
will affect population size by decreasing the length of in- 
carceration and bringing about a faster turnover among 
institutionalized offenders. 

In conclusion, it should be clear from the foregoing 


discussion that estimates of future population size must 
view the entire correctional system of the state as a wh le 
in order that the specific population requirements of a 
given institution may be seen in relation to increases or 
decreases in alternative dispositions of sentenced offend- 
ers. Given the number of convictions and commitments 
over several years in the recent past, it is not difficult for 
a person trained in population analysis to make fairly ac- 
curate estimates of the size of future populations. How- 
ever, the statistician cannot do this alone. It is essential 
that he make adjustments and corrections of such esti- 
mates in collaboration with officials who set correctional 
policy within the state. In the absence of knowledge of 
highly probable changes in policy the best estimate would 
simply project current conditions into the future, but the 
most accurate estimates are likely to be obtained when 
the statistician works closely with law-enforcement, ju- 
dicial, institutional, and parole officials. No state can 
claim an adequately planned program of correctional de- 
velopment unless serious attention is first given to such 
population estimates. When this is done, however, the 
first step will have been taken in launching a scientifi- 


- cally valid and practical correctional program. 


Put These Dates Down On Your Calender. 


The annual meeting of the American Correctional 
Association (formerly the American Prison Association) 
will be held this year at Des Moines, Iowa. The dates of 
this meeting are September 27 to 30th inclusive. 

The Correctional Education Association is planning 
a strong program for our annual meeting held in connec- 
tion with this association. It is hoped that many Correc- 
tional Educators throughout the country will begin to 


‘ take their plans to attend this meeting. 


Also of particular interest to Correctional Educators 
of the Central States is the Annual Summer Conference 
on Education and Correction (formerly the Summer 
Workshop) to be held at Purdue University on July 18th 
through July 21st. 

This will be the fourth meeting of this group. Last 
year there were more than sixty Correctional Workers 
from seven states in attendance at this meeting. 
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How To Classify The Correctional Population Into 


Homogeneous Groups 


WALTER C. RECKLESS, Ph. D. 
Ohio State University 


The question is really not so much how to classify 
into homogeneous groups but rather the basis on which 
to classify into homogeneous groups. Heretofore, there 
have been sortings and separations of inmate persons on 
the basis of obvious characteristics such as seriousness 
of offense, detainers, race, sex, physical condition, etc. 
But the obvious characteristics may not be the important 
ones at all. 

It is possible to group human beings on the less ob- 
vious but more important characteristics such as simi- 
larity of personal problems, presence or absence of anx- 
ieties, positive or negative attitudes, frustration toler- 
ance, amount of insight, need for support, need for 
attachment, etc. Of course, it takes professional staff of 
a certain specific competence to discover the less obvious 
and more hidden components in an individual. One 
should not expect the average deputy warden to sort in- 
mates on the basis of their frustration tolerance. One 
should not expect the average director of education or 
director of recreation to sort persons according to their 
basic needs for identification. What we are saying is 
that in any correctional institution sorting of inmates is 
limited according to the training and competence of the 
staff which is given the job of classification and screen- 


The basis of sorting inmates into homogeneous 
groups is also contingent upon the purposes of the group- 
ing. In general, there are two main bases for sortinz 
inmates into homogeneous groups: the first is adminis- 
trative and the second is the therapeutic. Sorting of 
inmates for administrative effectiveness would involve 
assignments on the basis of security, work job, physical 
condition, etc. The objective here is to achieve an effec- 
tive operating institution, to keep down unrest, to mini- 
mize tension, to prevent contamination, to prevent es- 
capes, to insure against contraband, to enable a smooth 
running program. The effect on the inmate is at best 
secondary in administrative sortings. Incidental to the 
uperation of a good program which permits appropriate 
movement and flexibility, the inmate receives a benefit 
privileges, amenities, activities, self discipline, etc. Even 
in a super security institution with a tightly designed 
grouping of prisoners, it is possible to achieve incidental 
benefit to the inmate by effective sorting of the institu- 
tional population. Most of us are aware, however, that 
many administrators in the past have merely sorted in- 
mate populations into various groupings for sheer con- 
venience and protection. 


In regard.to the therapeutic purpose of homogeneous 
groups, one might say that the reason that an inmate is 
placed in such and such group is to achieve maximum 
impact on his attitudes, approaches to life, and person- 
ality. The therapeutic homogeneous group attempts to 
harness the interaction between the staff and inmate as 
well as the interaction beteen the inmates themselves 
(the peer group). The basis for sorting into therapeutic 
homogeneous groups must realistically be more hidden 
and more psychological than the sorting for administra- 
tive groups. Suppose we assume that there is an open 
camp for 60 lads and that the program involves active 
participation and identification with warm hearted, 
accepting house masters. The job then would be to get 
young men who can handle themselves in a relatively free 
situation and at the same time need the identification 
with accepting staff members. The group then should 
be chosen on these two bases. 


Suppose we are operating a program at the Women’s 
Reformatory which has a large number of sexually devi- 
ant older girls. And suppose that we have a staff mem- 
ber who can conduct group discussions in sex hygiene 
(although perhaps listed under another name). The 
point here would be to get those girls who can get some- 
thing out of group sessions and could effect one another 
constructively in the group sessions. Suppose there is a 
special dormitory program in a prison which is designed 
to give older men insight into every day problems of every 
day living. There should be a sorting on the basis of 
those persons who needed ordinary insight rather than 
depth awareness of neurotic or psychopathic symptoms. 

It is clear that no useful purpose is served by send- 
ing inmates to therapeutic programs unless staff members 
have good reason to believe that they can get some- 
thing from these programs and have a definite need 
which can be met by a so-called therapeutic grouping. 
And it is also clear that better impact of a therapeutic 
project will be achieved when the choice to participate is 
made by the inmate himself, assisted by proper inter- 
pretation by a helpful staff member. There is no justi- 
fication for making inmate participation in such a proj- 
ect mandatory. 


% Presented Wednesday morning, October 27, 1954, 
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Between the extremes of administrative sorting 
and therapeutic grouping of inmates, we have homo- 
geneous groups of inmates based on status and problem. 
For example, we may have a reception unit which has an 
orientation program for the newly admitted inmates. 
There may be a release unit for prisoners who have re- 
ceived their parole dates, in which preparation for the 
outside is the dominant theme. To be sure, these two 
groupings are of great administrative significance but 
they also, when operated properly, can have a very con- 
structive impact on the person but probably not enough 
to be therapeutic unless the program is operated on a 
group therapy basis. The outstanding grouping on the 
basis of commonly shared problem is the A. A., which 
operates on the basis of peer group impact and support. 
The A. A. unit can be therapeutic if peer group dynamics 
are developed but usually the meetings are supportive 
rather than therapeutic. Attempts are now being made tu 
apply the problem peer group (persons who share the ex- 
perience of similar personal problems) to narcotic ad- 
dicts. It has always seemed to the author that, if a large 
correctional institution had several physically handi- 
capped inmates, a special program could be organized to 
help such persons master approaches toward self suffi- 
ciency. 

Finally, we will recall the experimental effort of 
Moreno and Jennings at the New York Training School 


for Girls (see J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, Beacon 
Hill, N. Y., 1934), in discovering homogeneous groups of 
inmates on the basis of choice patterns (who would you 
like to sit next to in the dining room, etc.). Natural 
group formation can be spotted in this way as well as 
natural isolates, and manipulation of individuals can be 
made in interpersonal contacts so as to elevate certain 
members who need status help or spread more widely the 
natural influences of natural leaders (who receive the 
largest number of choices). It is also possible to spot and 
manipulate cliques. Forming groups o ut of choice pat- 
terns frequently increases the morale of a group, its pro- 
ductivity in a work situation, and frees some of the 
stumbling blocks to the building up of good interpersonal 
relations. Selection of individuals to participate in a group 
program, as based on choice of persons one would like 
to be with, has the advantage of appearing more volun- 
tary to the inmates concerned. The voluntary quality 
should advance the effectiveness of the peer group dy- 
namics in the particular group project concerned. One 
must realize, however, that group formation, based on 
selection of individuals who have chosen one another and 
consequently wish to associate with one another, takes 
elaborate sociometric charting and is most feasible in al- 
ready small units, such as a cottage or dormitory where 


_ everybody knows everybody else. 


Memo to members or Prospective members of the Correctional Education Association 


Our Secretary-Treasurer has resigned and until we appoint someone to 
fill out his unexpired term, it is requested that membership fees or subscriptions 


to the Journal be mailed as follows: 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Correctional Education Association 
P.O. Box 188 
LaGrange, Ky. 
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What Programs Should Be Planned For The Groups 
Comprising The Correctional Population * 


Chester D. Owens, M. A., Assistant Director 
New York State Reception Center 
Elmira, New York © 


It would be impossible, of course, to present full 
discussion on correctional programs in the time allotted. 
Certainly there is adequate and elaborate information 
and bibliography in such literature as: A Manual of Cor- 
rectional Standards (1), Education of Adult Prisoners 
(2). Standards for Evaluating Education Programs (3) 
and Libraries (4) in Correctional Institutions. Too, in- 
formation is readily available in the organs of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association, its Proceedings, and Prison 
World, and those of some of its affiliated bodies, includ- 
ing the “Journal of Correctional Education” of the 
Correctional Education Association, “Release” of the 
Chaplains’ Association, and “Focus” of the National 


Probation and Parole Association. 


In addition, Powers (5), Director of Research of 
the United Prison Association, Massachusetts, has pro- 
duced a series of monographs generally entitled Cor- 
rectional Research in which he traces not only the his- 
toricity, but also presents trends in such fields as parole, 
personnel, education, public relations, and psychiatry 
and psychology. 

Another difficulty one encounters is in attempting 
to arrive at some happy medium in discussing this prob- 
. Jem and its relationship to the varying size of correction- 
al populations. To remain within the time limit and to 
by-pass the question of the size of the correctional popu- 
lation, your speaker is approaching the subject from the 


viewpoint of segments of programs which have been de- © 


veloped or have been expanded in the past few years and 
which should find a place in the program plans of any 
correctional system which is projecting a 10 year plan. 

The following are given not necessarily in order of 
importance: 


1. Job Placement. Within the past few years, 
close relationship is being developed between institu- 
tions, parole, and state employment bureaus in finding 


jobs for parolees. 


2. Pre-release Preparation. Some institutions, par- 
ticularly the Fedéral System, are developing definite pro- 
grams for the several months period immediately before 
release. “The Handbook on Pre-release Preparation” from 
the Commitiee on Classification and Case Work is the 
monumental source on this subject. 


3. Social Education. This field has been discussed 
in numerous papers at these Congresses. No one will 
question that this is the most important area in correc- 
tional education. What is needed at the present time is 
the definition of the term and an application of the 


definition to the correctional milieu. 


4. Opportunity for Inmates to Borrow from Es- 
tablished Funds for Work Clothes, to purchase tools, etc. 
The Federal System has developed this concept more 


_ than any other jurisdiction. Unquestionably, it should 


apply to the state level. 

5. Therapeutic Treatment of Drug Addicts in the 
Correctional Population. WRegardless of whether some of 
us may feel that even though we have a large percentage 
of inmates with drugs in their background that a correc- 
tional institution is not the place for trertment, we can- 
not help but recognize the fact that the treatment facili- 
ties at Lexington, Fort Worth, or Riverside are duplicated 
in varying degrees in most of our cerrectional systems, 
An examination of their contributions to the literature 
can give each of us some sense of direction in establish- 
ing a program. Theirs is a five point program, the first 
of which is withdrawal. “Withdrawal” is the only answer 
to the problem so far as some correcticnal people are 
concerned. Further, a tie-up with their out-patient facili- 
ties is desirable in planning such a program. In New 
York State, Westfield and Elmira Reformatory have 
pilot projects under way. Of particular assistance in plan- 
ning programs would be the reports of Attorney General 
Nathaniel Goldstein to the New Yor State Legislature 
entitled “Narcotics” and “Narcotics 1952”, as well as re- 
ports of the Committee on the Study and Treatment of 
Narcotic Addiction of the American Prison Association. 
Of interest, too, is the fact that Chapters of “NA” (Nar- 
cotics Anonymous) or “AA” (Addicts Anonymous) do 
exist in some correctional systems now. 

6. Individual Counseling. Some institutions in 
California and New York have assigned inmates to cer- 
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tain members of the staff to aid in resolving individual 
problems. Institutions employing this technique have re- 
ported satisfying and encouraging results. 


7. Orientation. Inmates need to be given infor- 
mation on: opportunities the institution affords, rules 
and regulations, how to get along in the population, etc. 

8. Special Treatment Facilities or Processes. A 
special facility for short term offenders has been estab- 
lished in New Jersey. New York State has come forth 
with a very early release procedure wherein an inmate is 
released in the earliest possible time. On consent from the 
committing judge and the district attorney, the Reception 
Center reports to the institution to which the inmate is 
to be transferred and to parole officials that on the basis 
of study the inmate is not in need of institutionalization. 
Programs, tvo, for sex offenders and mental hygiene types 
of cases who are not psychotic would be part of this 
plan. 


9. Adequate Public Relations. This is one of the 
greatest weaknesses in correctional programs today. 
Riots, parole violators and other detrimental aspects of 
our work outweigh in news worth and leave a greater 
remembrance than the constructive features of our pro- 
grams. Hence, a forceful, constructive and continuous 
program of public relations would be developed in the 
system we are sketching, with, perhaps, a Director of Pub- 
lic Relations in charge. Why, too, shouldn’t programs 
have official bodies continuously evaluating and with 
powers to place improvements into operation. Must we 
have a riot first? Listen to these words uttered four 
years ago at one of this Association’s meetings, “ There 
is no more gripping story im the world than the story 
you have to tell. You correctional people, more than al- 
most any other type of workers, for the common good 
must cultivate the public interest as much as you can. 
Your greatest opportunity lies in including the public ir.- 
creasingly and increasingly in the work you do.” 

10. Reception Centers. Assignment of inmates to 
reception centers for the purpose of study, classification, 
development of treatment and training recommendations, 
and transfer to the appropriate institution within the 
department would definitely be set up in this new pro- 
gram plan. It is regrettable that the new “ Manual of 
Correctional Standards” doesn’t have a chapter on 
Reception Centers. 


ll. Service Units.. While these exist in a limited 
number of states at the present time, their value to the 
ptogram plans has proven to be unlimited. They serve 
as a cooperative arrangement between correction and 
parvle, and, plan institution as well as parole programs. 

12. Keeping Programs Up to Date. Equipment 
should be modernized every decade. This is expensive 
but it is the only realistic approach to keeping abreast 


with outside labor conditions. In addition, the person- 
nel should be aware of the latest theories in their respec- 
tive fields and have a chance to apply them. 


13. Use of Community Resources and Agencies. 
Not only to bring outside talent for the entertainment 
and education of the population but also to include such 
activities as: pen pals, visitors for inmates who ae 
friendless, and parole assists from the Osborne Associa- 
tion, Salvation Army, Volunteers of America, and par- 
ticipating service groups as the Rotary does in Texas, 
Kiwanis in Florida, and Exchange with the Federal 
System. 

14. Professional Standards. Presentation of cer- 
tificates and diplomas to the inmate population through 
properly accredited agencies. Said certificates to le 
meaningful must come from sources comparable to those 
being issued to the public outside. Included here, too, 
would be barbers’ licenses, beauticians’ licenses, etc. And, 
as a part of this thought parents or wives would be in- 
vited to the graduation exercises when held within the 
insttution. 


15. Programs to Develop Social Consciousness. 
These would include opportunities to contribute to blood 
banks, eye banks, March of Dimes, Community Chest, 
participating in relief disaster gangs when a community 
has been afflicted, etc. Student councils would also be 
a part of this program. 


16. Wider Use of Professional Staff in Training 
Non-professional Group to Carry on New Activities. The 
basic thought here is that professional staff will serve as 
instruuctors so that non-professional members can be 
utilized in: group therapy, drug user classes, serve as a 
father figure, and aid the staff to understand human be- 
havior better. In addition, services of the psychiatrist 
would be required occasionally on discipline board. 

This paper attempts in the time provided to indicate 
some source, of materials for programs to be planned as 
well as to briefly sketch some of the more recent develop- 
ments in programs germane to our overall topic. 
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What Types Of Personnel And What Kind’ 
Of Staff Organizations Should Be Planned x 


Garrett Heyns, Ph. D. 


‘Warden 


Michigan: Reformatory 


‘One experiences a bit of a feeling of frustration 
when attempting to discuss a topic of this type. To do so 
requires some of the purported abilities of a seventh son 
of a seventh son. One runs the risk that our experiences 
may modify our conceptions of desirable organizations 
and personnel. Furthermore, one fancies, rather hopefully, 
tbat progress in our knowledge of methods in handling 
problems of human adjustment may change our thinking 
on these matters. Who knows what we may have learned 
about human beings ten years from now? Sadly one re- 
flects that progress during the past decade has not been 
great, and that therefore projecting oneself into the future 
for a few brief years may not be too hazardous.. 

There is also the fact—and this is incidental only to 
the present situation—that time is lacking for an ade- 
quate presentation. I look at the clock and then count the 
members of this panel from whom we have not yet heard, 
and compute rapidly that each one has about five 
minutes to devote to his topic. The poet may’ be able to 
sce the universe in a grain of sand and eternity in an 
hour, but he is going to have a tough time trying to en- 
vision in five minutes possible progress in poober dur- 
ing the next decade. 

I am not charged with planning with respect to types 
of institutions, but I assume that the planners will in a 
ten year period be making provisions for adequate treat- 
ment for the various types of inmates—the youthful of- 
fenders, etc., and in small institutions, and will be devel- 
oping camps and open institutions. So much a that. 


Now as to departmental organization. _ 

In each state we should in the immediate future be 
devoting more time and energy to the matter of ‘crime 
prevention. I think each corrections department should 
have a division, or bureau, whose special function it is to 
study the problem, and to work with local agencies 
toward prevention of crime and delinquency. In the insti- 
tations we make efforts at helping “offenders remake 
their lives, and we devise methods that make for some 
degree of success. However, we will be fighting a losing 
hattle if every man we hopefully send out on parole is, im- 
mediately replaced by a newcomer. We must stop this 
evil at its source. And departments of corrections ‘must 
consider as one of their important tasks that of helping 
to fight crime and delinquency. 


We should have in each state integrated corrections 
departments with bureaus concerned with parole and pa- 
role supervision, with supervision of probation, with pris- 
on ‘industries and with correctional institutions. Proba- 
tion supervision will be state-wide, making it possible for 
the Courts to make full use of this form of treatment. 
Parole Boards will be made up of capable persons devot- 
ing full time to that work, without political interference. 
Supervision staffs will be large enough to make for case 
loads consistent with efficient operation. 

Each bureau and each institution will be adequately 
staffed so that it may function efficiently. In institutions 
the emphasis will be on treatment and rehabilitation, and 
each will be manned by trained correctional officers, and 
by an ample number of treatment personnel: counselors, 
psychologists, psychometrists, psychiatrists, vocational 
and academic instructors. Foremen in industry will un- 
derstand the problems of their charges and will know 
how to teach. As to their qualifications the “Manual of 
Correctional Standards” gives sufficient information, 
There will be in-service training programs suited to the 
staff of each institution. And each institution will have 
developed a training program for inmates adapted to 
their needs. 

One comment about personnel. We will be emphasiz- 
ing—and correctly—education and training. But let us 
not go hog wild in this respect. Always, it seems to me 
there will be an avenue open for admis:ion of the person 
who may be lacking in formal education, but has much 
native talent and has gone far on a program of self edu- 
cation. Else we will be depriving ourselves of valuable 
personnel. 

Finally our departments will be staffed with men and 
women, who are people of vision, who will work tireless- 
ly, in season and out, for the betterment of their charges, 
whose zeal is contagious and who are able to transmit 
to these people with problems some of their. own faith 
and ideals. 


* Presented Wednesday morning, October 27, 1954, 
before the Wardens’ Association, Committee on Person- 
nel Standards and Training, andthe Correctional Educa- 
tion Association at the Congress of Corssiction,; ert 
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How Many And What Types Of Institutions 
Should Be Planned* 


Reed Cozart, Asst. Director 
Dept. of Institutions 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


It is difficult to give specific answers to these ques- 
tions. The answers will depend upon the size of the 
various classifications of prisoners in the many states. 
There are certain accepted principles, however, that can 
be followed. It will be easier to describe the types of 
institutions needed in a state correctional institutional 
system than to state how many are needed. 


We can usually assume that the population of any 
state prison system will be typical in many ways - if not 
typical of most aspects - of the total population of the 
state itself. In other words, we may expect a typical 
prison population to be divided in the same ratio - insofer 
as age, intelligence quotient, religious beliefs, educatio:, 
physical condition, work background, etc. - as the popu- 
lation of the community from which the prisoners come. 


Consequently, we may expect youthful offenders, 
older offenders, mental defectives, sexual deviates, psy- 
chotics, chronically ill people, first offenders and recid- 
ivists long termers and short termer in the prison popu- 
lation of any state. Experience proves, however, that we 
may expect a very small population of women offenders. 
In order to provide separate programs and facilities for 
the different groups according to the accepted classifica- 
tion standards, it is necessary to provide institutions of 
the following types: 


1. Women’s institution 
Institution for youthful male offenders 
Penitentiary or close custody institutions 


Intermediate or medium custody institution 


offenders 

Camps ( road, forestry, farm, etc. ) 

Institution for chronically ill and mental de- 
fectives, sexual deviates etc. ( medical center ) 


In the smaller states - or those having small prison 
populations - it will not be possible always to have so 
many types of institutions. In such states, it is likely 
that the mentally ill can be transferred to criminally in- 
sane wards of state mental hospitals, and the mental de- 
fectives to the institutions for feeble minded. Also, it 
may be possible to transfer some of the chronically ill 
tuberculars, diabetics, etc. -to other state hospitals. Most 
large states and the Federal Government have separate 
institutions for taking care of these special categories 
within the correctional system. There is a possibility 
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Open type institutions for minimum custody ' 


that the various smaller states may form themselves into 
regional units and establish regional women’s institutions. 
Many states have very small numbers of women offenders, 
aud only twenty-five of the states presently provide 
separate institutions for women. The others either 
maintain separate women’s wards in the state penitentia- 
ries or board the women in some other state. It is not 
ecunomical to maintain separate small institutions for 
women, and it is difficult to provide a treatment pro- 
gram for such small groups. 

The number of some of the types of institutions 
mentioned above will depend upon the size of the total 
prison population of a state, the extent of diversifi- 
cation of types of offenders, and the extent of the use of 
adult probation: and parole in the state. The latter 
factor will also influence the number of institutions 
which should be provided for medium and minimum 
custody offenders. 


Present day experience would indicate that a state 
would need a close or maximum custody penitentiary 
type of institution for approximately twenty percent of its 
population. Medium custody or intermediate types of 
institutions should be provided for thirty-five to forty 
percent, and open type or minimum custody institutions 
for the remaining forty to forty-five percent of the prison 
population. Normally, these percentages will hold good 
for both the younger and older groups, although the 
older groups from a custody standpoint are considered 
to be more stable. 

It is generally agreed that it is unwise to build 
institutions of more than 1000 or 1200 capacity, and the 
trend is toward building them smaller than that. The 
institutions of 400 or 500 capacity seem to present fewer 
administrative difficulties and the additional per capita 
cust is outweighed by the effectiveness of the treatment 
programs, the opportunity to individualize in treatment. 
and the absence of serious disciplinary troubles. Addi- 
tional costs can be justified by good results. The farms, 
camps and other smal] institutions can be justified on 
the basis of less than 200, or even less than 100, popu- 
% Presented Wednesday morning, October 27, 1954, 
before the Wardens’ Association, Committee on Person- 
nel Standards and Training, and the Correctional Educa- 
tion Association at the Congress of Correction, Philadel- 
phia, 1954. 


lation - particularly where the offenders need no special 
treatment program and present very little, if any custody 


There are those today who challenge the use of 
prisons in a correctional program and severely criticize 
their effectiveness. Prison administration is on trial. 
We all agree that there are persons in prison who do 
not profit by our programs. We agree that there is a 
need for a re-examination of the whole problem. It 


would appear, however, that present day and recent 
approaches to the problem of institutional treatment for 
criminal offenders have not yet had a fair chance to 
measure their success or lack of it. The small instity. 
tions with diversified treatment programs to meet the 
need of the separate groups should at least have a fair 
trial before the verdict is in. We do definitely know there 
are institutions in this country that are showing definite 
beneficial results. 


Something Great Has Happened At The Indiana State Reformatory 


On August 3rd 1954 construction was started on a 
new building 100 feet wide, 144 feet long and 42 feet 
high. This new building to be used for Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation will have a permanent seating ca- 
pacity of 1800. 

Constructed at a total cost of $65,000, the structure 
which is of quonset-type will have all of the latest equip- 
ment, a regulation 50 feet by 94 feet Basketball floor of 
asphalt tile, goals hung from the ceiling with backboards 
of plastic glass. Electric score board and clock are to be 
installed later. The building will be heated with dry 
blown steam. Modern lavatories and dressing rooms con- 
taining six showers, toilets, washbasins and lockers com- 
plete this up to the minute plant. 


Named the George N. Craig Fieldhouse in honor of 
Indiana’s governor; the long sought, longer needed, 
structure passed from a dream into a reality for 2200 in- 


’ mates and officials alike, at the urging of Governor 


Craig, the State Board of Corrections and Superinten- 
dent Ralph H. Tahash. Final approval was granted by te 
State Legislature. 

Information for the above article was supplied to us 
by Mr. James R. Beasley, Director of Education, Indiana 
Reformatory. The title is our own. We think erection of 
this building for the purpose for which it is intended, 
will do more for the rehabilitation program at this in- 


stitution than anything that has ever been done before. 
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Public Relations For Correctional Institutions 


J. Roy Leevy 
Associate Professor - Sociology 
Purdue University 


The public on the outside of correctional institutions 
looks at such institutions either one of two ways. First 
as a place to get rid of criminals, a place to keep them 
away from the community that processed them. Secondly 
inuch of the public thinks of such institutions as bad. 
Just a place where a man or a woman is being punished 
for his misdeeds. Hence, they should be places that 
really break people down who have committed crimes. 


Yes, the writer heard a minister, who had never 
been to one of our correctional institutions, say that he 
thought correctional institutions need to be “tough” 
places so that men and women who commit crimes 
would repent for their sins. 


There is a small public who has read in some news- 
paper or magazine a write-up that is not factual nor is 
it intended to be factual, rather a description not of the 
usefulness or the program of such institutions, but “just 
news.” Something that the un-informed public likes to 
read because it takes no effort to analyze its contents on 
the part of the reader. Such descriptive articles about 
our correctional institutions usually contain “headlines” 
that attract the reader’s attention; such as, “Caged” or 
“Convicts in Skirts” which has to do with female inmates 


of correctional institutions. 


It is not the intent of the author of this article to 
reform the public outside of correctional institutions, 
but an attempt to help in a small way by presenting to 
the administrators of such institutions a few suggestions 
concerning the need for a public relations program in 
these institutions. The inmates of these institutions are 
people who were born and raised in many different 
communities and have not learned how to live so society 
may be useful to all mankind, and now have to be kept 
in correctional institutions so that they may get a new 
start in life. 

Needs for Public Relations 

Now that we have discussed the kinds of publics out- 
side of the correctional institutions, let’s discuss some of 
the needs for public relations of these institutions. Why 
do correctional institutions need public relations? This 
question brings to the mind of the reader that since these 


‘institutions are public institutions, supported in many 


cases wholly or at least partially from the public taxpayers 
money, such institutions need constantly to inform the 
public about the program of life activities in such insti- 
tutions, honestly, and not try to hide their work program 
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because some of these institutions are enclosed by high 
walls or fences. 


Not only. do these institutions need good public re- 
lations for financial support, but they need personnel to 
help administer and supervise their activities. If the 
public is intelligently informed as to the prograra of life 
for the inmates, people will not hesitate to apply and 
accept positions of duty and trust in these institutions. 
We need, if ever, today men and women to assis! in the 
operation of corrective institutions. | 


Men and women will be attracted to work in cor- 
rectional institutions when they, feel that such work is 
respected by the public, and one way to have the public 
respect and appreciate such institutions is by complete, 
honest, and reliable information through public relations. 

Such institutions cannot be operated any longer by 
a warden or superintendent and a few armed guards as 
was the case a few decades ago. Such institutions, if 
they are to aid in the correction of people’s behavior, 
who have not proven on the outside, before conviction, 
that they knew what society expects of them in order to 
live a useful life, need to be manned by intelligent, 
honest, and responsible personnel who do not look “at 
their work with shame, but with a great deal of pride. 
Such personnel have a real job to do, for they are work- 
ing with a lot of “one way” people, that is the inmate is 
on the defensive side of life and does not at first see rg 
need for constructive living. 


Ways and Means 


The needs for public relations calls for a construc- 
tive program of public relations for these institutions. 
What are the means or ways of keeping the public well 
informed relative to a correctional program? An answer 
to this question depends upon whether or not the correc- 
tional institution is a State or Federal institution, because 
some states have prescribed rules or laws by which the 
superintendent of such institutions is required to submit 
once each year a published annual report. In some cases 
this report has to conform to the State’s required form 
of annual reports from State institutions, which does con- 
tain a great deal of worthwhile information, but does not 
lend itself to a more detailed informative report to the 
public. In some states this annual report of the superin- 
tendent of the correctional institution is limited by ad- 
ministrative officials of the state and does not have as 
useful a plan of distribution to college and high school 
libraries as it might have. 


Perhaps the distribution of the annual report should 
be the responsibility of the Department of Corrections, if 
this department is not wholly in the hands of un-informed 
politicians who might like to use the superintendent's re- 
port of correctional institutions just as a means to gain 
political favoritism. Any thinking person knows that 
no chairman of a department of correction of any state 
of the United States does the job of correction alone. 


Yes, we want public speeches, made by superinten- 
dents, and their assistants all the way down to the custo- 
dian of these institutions. Such public addresses should 
be well planned by the person making them and honestly 
delivered with the utmost sincerity. There needs to be 
no “sugar coating” of such addresses for the sake of 
entertainment. These talks are dealing with real facts 
about community life since the correctional institution 
is a community within itself. This must be gotten over 
to the public and one way to do this is public addresses 
before luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, and civic groups 
of the city. 

A third way to build up helpful public relations for 
correctional institutions is through, in-service training 
with the employed personnel. Don’t set up organized 
lecture courses for credit by some college professor, but 
set up discussion groups for the personnel of the institu- 
tion, and invite some Judge, some criminologist or pe- 
nologist who has been making regular field trips, or meet- 
ing with correctional institutional personnel and discuss- 
ing modern trends and needs of these institutions. 

The writer who makes regularly planned field trips 
to correctional institutions has often heard superinten- 
dents and personnel of these institutions comment upon 
the fact that such a visit does a great deal to the morale 
of a superintendent and his staff of workers. Especially 
this is true when such a trip is not just a “sight seeing” 
tour by the penologist and his group of students. The 
writer has always and still does maintain that correction- 
al institutions, the personnel who operate them and the 
inmates themselves are not on “display”. 


Field trips should be intelligently planned, intelli- 
gently managed by the person at the correctional 
institution delegated by the superintendent of the institu- 
tion, and after a tour of the institution such trips should 
be accompanied by a short well planned discussion peri- 
od, including the person conducting the tour of the in- 
stitution and other members of the superintendent’s em- 
ployed personnel. (See reprint). 1 

1. J. Roy Leevy, Field Work in Penology—Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research March-April 1954. 

Caution should be used in planning the size of Field 
rips in these correctional institutions, both in numbers 
of persons included and the amount of time spent on the 
tour. Much valuable time is lost in field trips by the con- 
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ductor of the trip “doing a lot” of lecturing in noiiy 
places where inmates are employed and in marshalling 
the people on the field trip. 

There should never be more than 10 persons in a 
group making a tour of correctional institutions, assigned 
to one conductor of a tour. If more than 10 persons ac- 
company a conductor of a Field trip, the participants of 
the trip lose interest, stray from the conductor and do 
not get a chance to observe the facts of industry, the 
housing, etc. of the institution. 

One caution to the superintendent of these institu. 
tions in the selection of a conductor of the Field trip, 
don’t select a member of your staff who wants to “show 
off” by doing all the talking, or a person who tries to 
evade intelligent questions by the members of the Field 
tour group. Select an intelligent member of y o ur staff 


who can listen as well as orate, and have him plan such 
a tour. 


After having conducted Field tours through correc- 
tional institutions with college students for a number of 
years the writer has come to the conclusion that such 
trips are more beneficial to the students themselves and 
to the building of good public relations for these insti- 
tutions than all the classroom lectures and all the text- 
book material that a student can be exposed to during 
his study of penology in college. 

The newspaper of the correctional institution is a 
means of promoting public relations. It needs to be 
circulated to the inmates relatives and needs to be found 
in public libraries of colleges and high schools, so teach- 
ers of social science and students may make use of them 
in their studies of sociology. 

Visiting the Inmates 


Probably one of the most neglected by some super- 
intendents and some of the educational personnel of these 
institutions are the visits by relatives and friends to see 
the inmates as a means of public relations. 

The writer has observed some of the guards, and 
other employed personnel of Federal and State correc- 
tional institutions treat relatives, yes mothers, wives, 
brothers and sisters, as though they were criminals when 
they appear at the institution. This makes for poor 
public relations and only causes the visitor of the inmate 
to believe all the more, the sad story of the inmate, if 
he or she has one to tell the visitor. This could be im- 
proved if there were some simple descriptive materials 
printed about the operation of the institution, a routine 
day’s work of the inmate, a short brief description of 
the physical layout of the institution, and the several 
phases of the life activities, industries, recreation, edu- 
cational program given to the visitor of the inmate as he 
or she leaves the institution. 


Some counselor might be assigned to meet the in- 
mate’s visitors as they come to the institution, and escort 
them to the physical set-up for visitors. 

If guards are to supervise visits to these institutions, 
get a guard that does not wear an “Iron Mask” on his 
face. There is no need for a guard to be cold and 
cross to visitors of inmates. A mother cannot always 
help what her son had done on the outside of these in- 
stitutions, let alone what he does on the inside. 

Public Conferences 

What about conferences, state and national, where 
they may have been called by a governor of a state or 
some Federal Authority related to correctional institu- 
tions? 

Yes, such public conferences should be helpful to 
the administrative staff of correctional institutions pro- 
viding the delegates or participants at such meetings are 
not hand-picked from the standpoint of political adminis- 
trators, or hand-picked by the administrative staff of the 
Board of Corrections or the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 


to such an extent that the entire program for the confer 
ence is dominated by just the members of the Board of 
Corrections, the administrative staff of correctional in- 
stitutions. 

All different kinds of publics should be represented 
in planning such a program for such a conference. The 
publics who plan and participate in such a conference 
should include, taxpayers, regardless of political affilia- 
tion. business men, in fact many different lay groups of 
the city, not just the Chief of Police, the Judge of an 
adult court, but many Judges and policemen, as well as 
teachers, ministers, and some research people of colleges 
and universities. Many sectional meetings should be s:t 
up for the different lay group interests. It should be 
conducted informally, and should not continue for more 
than three days. Such a conference should be a “learn- 
ing” process and not a “telling process” for the public. 
No part of the program of such a conference should be 
a window dressing process. There is nothing to hide 
in correctional institutions when the public understands 
their program and their function. 


Dr. E. Don Mc Cyllough Resigns 


It is with the greatest regret that we announce the 
resignation of Dr. E. Don McCullough as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Correctional Education Association. Dr. 

~ McCullough who has been serving as Director of Educa- 
tion and Recreation for the Ohio State Department of 
Correction has given up his work in the Correctional field 
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and will enter private business. 

During the time that he has been a member of our 
Association, Dr. McCullough has been a most active 
worker in the organization. Our best wishes go with him 
in his new field of endeavor, but we are really going to 
miss him in the Correctional Education Association. 


| 
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The Real Value Of A Library In A Correctional 
Institution And How To Achieve It x 


( From The Viewpoint Of The Librarian. ) 
David Kantor, Librarian 
California State Prison 
Folsom, California 


One purpose of such a meeting as this is the oppor- 
tunity for the interchange of practical ideas-- a chance 
to hear of the failures or successes of experiments in all 
phases of prison management. It is my privilege to dis- 
cuss one small phase: the value of a library in a correc- 
tional institution and how to achieve it. 

The community library on the outside offers many 
services of which we are all aware. The institutional 
library must perform simular services along with others 
that are more specialized. It should accomplish its 
ultimate aim of establishing good reading habits while 
providing services which should tend to alleviate the age- 
old worry of too many men in cells with no place to 
work, no weekday recreational facilities, and generally 
nothing to do. 

I regret to say that I cannot promise that a well- 
equipped library, guided by the services of a professional 
librarian, will solve your most worrisome problems. You 
won't find the chronic troublemaker curled up in his 
cell with a good book. You will most likely continue to 
get complaints about the food. Your parolees won’t 
pass up the nearest tavern to head for the public library. 

There is, however, real value to the inmate as well 
as to the administration in the provision of good library 

In the course of preparing this talk some weeks 
ago, there were several interruptions for the daily sched- 
ule of interviews and talks with a number of my clients. 
One of my best reading customers, and in fact an ex- 
cellent assistant in the library, became curious about the 
rumors of my impending trip and the scattered notes on 
my desk. As a result we became involved in one of those 
not infrequent sessions of informal chatter about what 
libraries do for and to people. His words echoed the 
thoughts of most of his colleagues who had participated 
in similar discussions, and the concensus was that pris- 
oners’ reading tastes and library habits, once acquired, 
differ very little from those of people outside. Relatively, 
there are the same competitive distractions, such as 
radio, T. V., movies, hobbywork, and the daily routine 
of bread and butter work—the notable difference lyiny 
in the intensity of the desire for books by the majority of 
prison users. 

There is the one point which always seems to come 


up in these conversations—this concerns the remedial in- 
fluence of the library on our patrons. Even on those who 
use the library as cover from the weather, or upon those 
who will never know the real value of a carefully gathered 
collection of reference books, but use them regularly to 
settle which direction a carton of cigarettes will take. 
There are the practical readers who use books to learn 
the theory and fine points of their trades or vocations. 
There are the casual readers, the page-rufflers, the 
browsers. And then there are the curious who hunt facts 
without purpose other than to kill time, or just to stock 
up on information, a process that results in an informal 
education that is broad in scope, but checkered with va- 
cant spots, 

Through the variety of attractively bound books of 
fiction and biography, the inmate gains perception into 
ways of life previously beyond his sphere of knowledge. 
From these reading experiences that stimulate his imagi- 
nation, come the annealing influences on his own be- 
havior. He learns of the problems, the successes, as well 
as the failures or misfortunes of other people—and all 
to his benefit if the books which have been made avail- 
able are of reasonably good quality. This kind of read- 
ing on a regular basis develops discrimination in the in- 
dividual, leading to his ability to avoid adolescent think- 
ing. In other words, continuous experience through 
reading is an important factor in acquiring the maturity 
necessary for the release of the socially-backward indi- 
vidual. 


An adequate collection of technical and reference 
books in the trades, business and agricultural sciences 
will help the inmate overcome the stagnation of prison 
by providing opportunities for study of the fine points 


__ of his legitimate vocation. 
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Books on the arts and crafts provide the informa- 
tion leading to purposeful use of leisure-time pursuits 
where latent talents may be developed constructively and 
often profitably. The stimulation of arts and crafts activi- 
ty creates demands upon the reference unit of the li- 

* Presented Wednesday morning, October 27, 1954, 
before the Wardens’ Association, Committee on Person- 
nel Standards and Training, and the Correctional Educa- 
lion Association at the Congress of Correction, Philadel- 
phia, 1954. 
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brary to apply pictures and pamphlet information in the 
search for ideas in design and decoration. Files on this 
material can be assembled by a resourceful librarian at 
very little cost. 

The prison library, as with the public library, can 
also serve as a cultural center for the prison community. 
There is plenty of time for a willing and hungry audience 
to appreciate recorded music programs; to listen to in- 
formal lectures on trades and vocations, world politics, 
arts and crafts, literature, job hunting, psychology, and 
a host of other subjects; to participate in discussion 
groups on the great books and mental hygiene; to attend 
the showing of short educational films. 

Through the library, inmates are kept in close 
touch with the outside world by reading a good variety 
of newspapers and current magazines as well as by lis- 
tening to well-chosen guest lecturers. 

The importance of a genuinely good library facility 
and the program that such a service implies, not only to 
the inmate, but also to the administration, must be more 
than obvious to those who take a realistic look at the li- 
brary situation now in existence in the majority of cor- 
rectional institutions. There is not one of us here who has 
not been made aware of some advantages in having some 
kind of a collection of books around in the institutions 
in which we work. Books of sorts have been provided for 
prisoners “long before most other aids to rehabilitation 
were admitted within prison walls.”* However, a room 
full of books alone does not make a library, nor is it pos- 
sible that a collection of discards donated by a miscellany 
of agencies, well-meaning citizens, and even public libra- 
ries can be transmuted by the alchemy of good intent into 
a useful, effective library. 

We know that practically all correctional institutions 
today have a niche or room called a library but, regret- 
tably, most of the rooms are those filled with discards ot 
obsolete, worn, bedraggled and inappropriate volumes; a 
depressing heritage at best. What new books are to be 
found in some cases have been purchased by contribu- 
tions from a welfare fund without discrimination as to 
value or need of the prison community. 

In my first experience in a correctional institution 
over ten years ago, I found myself in just such a room. 


It was filled with just such books. Neatly shelved against 


almost an entire wall were the complete works, duplicated 
several times over, of an author whose works were de- 
voted to and thoroughly enjoyed by teen-age girls of the 
1890's. 

This book-filled room is usually under the general 
supervision of an already overworked and undermanned 
educational staff, a supervision that is generally limited 
to a quick look-in between classes to see that no one has 
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set up a ping-pong game on top of the table or a crap 
game underneath. Actually few inmates are allowed to 
use the room for reading or reference or to browse for 
desireable books. Once or twice a week, books are trun- 
died through the cell blocks in crude carts and thrown 
inte the cells in much the same manner as are the linens. 
Three to five inmates are in charge of checking the bo ks 
out. The inmates, as a rule, are quite conscientious 
up to a point, so that their soft jobs won’t be in 
jeopardy. Naturally, the so-called inmate “librarians” are 
able to keep a number of close friends well supplied with 
the most popular or newest books, and their friends, in 
turn, keep them well supplied with cigarettes. It turns 
out to be a profitable arrangement for a small group, 
but the general population goes begging for reading 
material. 

At California’s maximum security institution at 
Folsom, some five years ago, the library consisted of 
12,000 very miscellaneous, discarded books jammed into 
a room of the education building, and presided over by 
a s,roup of eight inmates. The room was barred to ali 
others. Every week two books were delivered to each 
member of the population whether or not these or any 
other books were desired. And this was and has been 
the extent of Folsom’s library service for many years, 
with the possible exception of about 300 books and maz- 
azines purchased by the Supervisor of Education for the 
use of inmates registered in school. 

Folsom Prison now has a separate library building 
of pleasing stucco construction converted from an old 
office building. As it adjoins the main yard it is acces- 
sible to all during the day. There is no group schedule 
for library attendance. Men come to the library when- 
ever they have the inclination. All books are on open 
shelves, directly available to patrons, and with the excep- 
tion of the standard collection of reference books ( the 
encyclopedias, atlases, and other compendiums) all books 
may be checked out for use in cells. There is a small 
section of law books in the reading room where inmates 
who desire to file petitions may read up on the law by 
merely requesting that a seat be reserved. Books which 
we are unable to supply are usually loaned fivm the 
State Library. We also have an outdoor reading terrace 
shaded by attractive metal umbrellas in cheerful colors 
where some 60 different magazines are available. The 
walls of the building have been interestingly decorated 
by an inmate artist with murals illustrating the history 
of civilization, the manufacture of books, and the Cali- 
fornia gold discovery. The Library is also equipped 
with a bindery providing opportunity in good craft 
training as well as a large saving in the repair of worn 
books. There is no custody supervision of this facility. 
The Library operates rather smoothly with 21 inmates 
satisfactorily performing the necessary functions. 


You may. be surprised to learn that these services 
are available on: a ‘budget of somewhat less than $2.00 
per inmate per year. -This covers the cost of equip- 
ment, subscriptions to magazines and newspapers, mis- 
cellaneous supplies, and the purchase of new books. In 
these days of high costs, this is about ue smallest umount 
of money which will assure a mimimum supply of new 
bucxs each year. To this, for the comp'ete cost pixture, 
must be added the salary of the librarian. 

For the most part, new books and magazines may be 
bought from inmate welfare funds, thereby allaying any 
possible out-cry from budget officials, legislative cum- 
mitieemen, aud ‘others of the tremendous clari of tax- 
payers who otten consider such projects as prison libra- 
ries to be nothing more than useless gilding of the lily. 
If the total sum looks a bit scary, it must be ccnsidéred 
that for value 1eceived there must be some expense, and 
neither the books, equipment, nor the services of the 
iibrarian can be had a song. 

The salary question as well as the status of the libra: 
rian in the administrative set-up cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Considering the variety of dutics and respon- 
sibilities naturally incumbent on the librarian in terms 
of administration, organization and supervisiwn, it seems 
proper and reasonable to place the librarian on the level 
of an assistant supervisor of education with the organi- 
zational unit separate from that of the educativnal de: 
partment. This coincides with the re‘ationship between 
the public library and the public school system. 

It is interesting to note that the first professional li- 
brarians were introduced into prisons by way of the 
Federal and New York State prison systems in the 1930s. 
But it has been an entirely different story in the matter 
of keeping these library positions filled. Extreme!y low 
salaries, improper classification of the positicn, lack of 
rensonable incentive have resulted in a rapid turnover of 
library personnel. For these reasons few librarians 
have remained in prison libraries long enough for ad- 
ministrative evaluation of the program, to say nothing 
of getting the library program on its feet. 

It may be of interset to the administrator of a prison 
where there has been no librarian for a period over a 


year that it takes at least three years to get a library fa- 
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cility into. the condition necessary for beginning a pro; 


gram of reading therapy and counseling. And even that _ 


may be accomplished only under conditions where the 
librarian gets what may be termed reasonable quarters, 
a clear delineation of the le vel on which the librarian 
must operate, and adequate funds for purchasing stan. 
dard equipment and new books. 


- A librarian does much more than purchase books 


and guard them from being destroyed. He is available a, _ 


a counselor on the treatment staff with a natural contact 
with men of ali groups. He has the advantage ol being 
able to consider the inmate’s problems in the one place in 
the institution which suggests and represents the outsnle 
world. As a vital part of the rehabilitation program he 
provides intelligent and individualized library service to 
inmates and institutional personnel. And—most impoct- 
ant of all-—he offers to prisoners in their most attractive 
and palatable form, their initial experience with culiural 
habits and knowledge that may lead them back to a 
wholesome and useful life in society. 


SUMMARY 


Because of the generally acknowledged powerful in- 
fluence for educational, maturing an d stability-forming 
characteristics of a good library facility on prison in- 


mates, a library program is a vital part of the treatment 


picture in the prison community. 

Prison adminstrators must acknowledge that pro- 
vision of adequate funds for new books and the services 
of a professional librarian is the primary requisite for 
such a program. 

_ A primary essential of the library program should 
develop the library habit among the prison population to 
the end that inmates may come to realize the practical 
benefits of reading as a leisure-time activity, not only for 
recreational purposes, but also as a means for further 
self-development in his trade or vocation, and in his pat- 
tern for living. ' 

For the‘development of such a library habit it is best 
to consider the services implied by a real prison library 
program along the lines of the services offered by the 
public library so that the benefits of the habit togethe* 
with the advantages that have been realized by the inmate 
may be carried over into his life in the post-prison world, 
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The Real Value Of A Library In A Correctional Institution 


And How To Achieve It.* 
( From The Viewpoint Of The Ebucation Staff. ) 


E. Don McCullough, Director 
Education and Recreation Ohio 


It has been suggested that I speak on the possibili- 
ties of library service without the aid of a professional 
librarian. Being a firm supporter of the “hire the man 
to do the job” school of thought, such a suggestion 
places me at somewhat of a disadvantage. 

I must open my discussion by confessing that, to my 
way of thinking, a properly trained and experienced 
librarian is the best answer to the problem of library 
administration and supervision. Unfortunately, many 
of us do not enjoy this necessary luxury at our institu- 
tious. We do, however, have the obligation of equipping 
our educational programs with the many services which 
a library has to offer to those who wish to learn. 


Reading is a basic form of communication among 
contemporary mankind. Any literary effort worth its salt 
is today transcribed into many languages making it avail- 
able to readers around the world. For most of us the 
cheapest and only way to visit foreign lands and experi- 
ence the adventure of knowing strange and different cul- 
tures is by entering the pages of the book. 


Books are permanent records which acquaint us with 
the whys and wherefores that have brought the growth 
and development of the world to its present state of 
being. 

For the prisoner, the book is a magic carpet which 
can temporarily, at least, transport him back to the free 
world, away from the regimented routine of his prison 


B. A STOP-GAP SOLUTION 

In the absence of a librarian, the correctional educa- 
tor must decide how to make the best use of library facili- 
ties and equipment without benefit of a trained staff. A 
logical point of departure might be to absorb the library 
directly into the education administration where it could 
receive firsthand attention from those wishing to utilize 
its resources. 

Next, personnel should be selected who are responsi- 
ble for placing the library on a functional basis. 
Whether civilian or inmate, library employees should be 
chosen primarily for their interest, attitude, intellect and 
experience, in the absence of any formal training. 

The third step would be an analysis of available li- 
brary resources and how to profit wisely and well from 
them. Preliminary research and study on basic library 
procedure by the library staff should be valuable at this 
point. 

In the organization of the library by educational 
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personnel thought should be given to continued revisiou 
and expansion of the program. These objectives, do not 
necessarily periain to quantity movements. Rather, 
quality should always be a foremost consideration. 


C. EDUCATIONAL USES OF THE LIBRARY 


Properly selected books of any type, issued to a pro- 
spective reader with any regard whatsoever for his needs 
and interest, ure bound to provide him with worthy use 
of his leisure-time. 

A pleasant and comfortable environment will help 
much in permitting a prisoner to relax physically aud 
emotionally while engrossed in reading matter adaptal)!c 
to his needs. Proper guidance in books or periodical» 
selection will make for enjoyable time spent even in a 
prison cell, seated on a narrow cot or bunk. The mere fact 
that a man is allowed to read and think what he wants 
without interference will enable him to better meet the 
demands of the regimented routine in which most prisons 
must operate. This is the safety value that keeps his 
hopes and desites alive for re-entry into a free world. 


The library is a logical source of additional and 
varied material to supplement the information available 
from texts used in class rooms and shops. The student 
learns to compare various philosophies, techniques and 
methods before drawing his own conclusions in aca- 
demic and vocational matters. The fact that his instruc- 
tor’s teachings are supported by authoritative sources in 
a particular area of knowledge aids in establishing the 
all-important teacher-pupil rapport. 

With the interest now being displayed in the areca 
of social education library facilities takes on added im- 
portance. Discussion groups should meet in an environ- 
ment aimed at creating a calm, relaxed atmosphere. 
Here it is that the unreserved, honest, and considered 
opinions of group participants can be gathered. The |i- 
brary is one of the few spots in a prison where such an 
atmosphere might be established. 

Special education will have occasion to reinforce its 
wotk by means of the library. The teacher of the illite:- 
ate, the psychologist, the sociologist, and the physician 
can all make use of reading materials in the treatment 
of their charges. Carefully chosen works to show how 
others in the world have overcome handicaps and risen 
to become leaders could provide valuable stimuli to 


* Presented at a meeting of the Correctional Educa- 
tion Association and the Committee on Institution Libra- 
ries. 84th Congress of Correction 
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prisoners undergoing therapy. 

A definite responsibility of the library should be to 
maintain a professional service for employees. This 
group should be encouraged to use the library for special 
reference and for general advancement in their chosen 
work. 

A form of methodology which has served to link 
the education program more closely to library services in 
the past few years is visual aids. Taking into consider- 
ation the interest span of the average inmate student, 
a variety of good teaching aids becomes essential. Films, 
slides, maps and charts are now considered standard 
equipment in a well-planned library. 

D. REACHING THE INMATE POPULATION 


The most common type of library facility for the 
reading public is the central reading room. This ar- 
rangement is found in most federal prisons but is not so 
prevalent among the state institutions. Sometimes, pro- 
gressive practices are sacrificed by an arbitrary ruling on 
security policy. True security must come first in a 
penal institution. I understand this to mean that prison- 
ers are to be restricted to the confines of an institution 
and are to follow a daily schedule organized to insure 
their safe confinement. Too often, sound educational 
procedures are hamstrung because not all concerned are 
willing to take on the work required to successfully 
revise inmate movements and security within the wails. 
If there can be an alternating plan for inmate access to 
bath, commissary, visits, sick call and clothing issue 
there surely must be a plan for scheduled access to the 
central library. Possibly many of the men who are 
marched to the ball field to sit as spectators might prefer 
to be dropped off at the library to become participants 
in reading. I have seen the beautiful and practical read- 
ing-rooms in the libraries at Chillicothe and Terre Haute. 
I also am strongly aware of the cell-block facilities in 
the institutions of my own state and state prisons else- 
where. I would not presume to insult the intelligence of 
this gathering by asking it to compare and conclude 
which environment is more apt to promote the education- 
al objectives we strive for. While most of us accept the 
fact that special library facilities are most desirable, 
many of us face the equal fact that our respective insti- 
tutions do not have library reading rooms. 

The inmate reader may have to do without a special 
reading room but he does not have to do without books. 
Methods of selection and distribution are almost as nu- 
merous as the situations to be found. The prisoner may 
be permitted to appear directly at the library to check 
out and return his selections. Written requests may be 
made, with pick-up and delivery at intervals. Small, 
portable groups of books may be placed in the cell block 
or on a range for periods of time. 

I think a very good system has been planned for 
Ohio’s newest institution, the Marion Training School. 
There, most of the 1500 inmates will be quartered in 
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dormitories. Each dormitory will house 64 men and 
each dormitory has a day-room. Mr. Lamoyne Green, 
the Superintendent at Marion, has proposed this plan, 
Eah dormitory will be permanently equipped with an 
unabridged dictionary and other key reference volumes, 
Each day-room will have a portable library selection of 
100 fiction books. These portable libraries will be alter. 
nated among the several dormitories on a monthly basis, 


Men assigned to cell blocks are to have some similar 
forms of procurement for fictional reading. 

Vocational shops and academic class rooms are each 
to be fitted out with collections of reference materials 
apropo to their respective programs. 

Despite the fact that general circulation of library 
reading matter is to be de-centralized, Supt. Green ree- 
ognizes the fact that an informal and pleasant meeting 
area is a valuable asset to his institution. There is a smal 
central reading room where teachers may bring their 
classes, vocational students and men in shop departments 
may satisfy their curiosity and interest on technical 
matters, and meetings can be held for pre-parole groups, 
Alcoholics Anonymous and social education groups. 


E. INTEGRATING THE LIBRARY 


It has already been mentioned that it is sometimes 
difficult to initiate changes in the daily organization and 
routine of a correctional institution. The correctional 


education program is no exception to this fact. 


In order to gain any positive results from library 
resources, the education program must be constructed 
so as to incorporate the library as an integral part of ils 
structure. Instructors cannot teach by the shop machi.e 
cr classroom text alone. More planning is required in 
the laying out of course work and study assignments 
when outside readings and references are to be used. 
Educational personnel must assume greater advisory and 
counseling rolés, than are found in the usual prison edu- 
cation program. Educators must correlate their work 
more closely with the physician, psychologist, sociologist, 
chaplain and guard. A more comprehensive analysis ol 
the reading needs and interests of each inmate may be 
obtained by consultation with these other departments. 
More time must be spent in observation of the inmate 
in his daily life at the prison. Evaluations must be made 
and records kept to show, as objectively as possible, just 
how much contribution the library program is making 
to the prison body and to the institution. 

Any actual benefits brought about by prisoner ex- 
posure to a well-planned library program, operated by 
educational personnel, can only truly be measured in the 
ycars to come, and then only subjectively . 

The developing trends of parole and recidivism will 
give evidence of how successful we are in any of our 
eflorts to aid prisoners. In the meantime we must rely 
on the judgement of own training and experience and 


the faith of own philosophy of life. 
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